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"For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
THE INDIAN MARTYRS. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 
It was verging towards’ the evening of an 
autumnal day, in the. year 1777. ‘The forests 
began to.assume the varied and magnificent 
tints, peculiar to this season, in an Amegican 
clime; those rich, brilliant dyes, which,,. like 
the hectic glow on the cheek of tongumption, 
while it deepens-thé charm and the interest-of 
beauty, is yet the herald of decay. Tite pre- 
vailing hue was still of a deep, unfaded green, 
but the woods were girdled by a batid of min- 
arlet, green and yellow, whose gorgeous, 
-like colors, might well be compared to 






eon the darker ground-work of the 
aboriginal These inimitable ¢ints were 
reflectéd in irror, which the children of 


the forest denominated the silver wave, known 
to us by the more familiar, but net less eupho- 
neous name of the Ohiv; but its bosom was not 
then covered with those floating. palaces, which’ 
now winged by vapor, glide in beauty and pow- 
er over the conscious stream. - The*bark canoe 
of the savage, or the rudercraft of the bodtman, 
alone disturbed the ‘silence of the solitary Wa- || 
ter. On the opposite bank, a rude fortification, }; 
Construeted of fallen trees, rocks and earth, 


over which the American flag displayed its wa- 


























ving stripes, denoted the existence of a military 
band, in a“region as yet uricultivated and: but | 
partially explored. - Towards. this fort, a canoe | 
was rapidly gliding, whose motions were watch- | 
ed by the young commander, as he traversed the 


+ summit of the parapet,-with a step whichi had jj 
long been regulated by the measured music of) 


the “ear-piercing fife and spirit- stirriag drum.” 


The canoe approached the shoré, amd as Oaptain 
Stuart descended to receive his forest ‘visitor,. 
his eye, accustomed as it had been to the majes- 
tic lineaments of the savage chief, could not) 
withhold its tribute of involuntary etuietion, 


-as they were now unfolded to hifn, invested 


with all the pomp. which marked bis warlike 
tribe. ~He was indeed a noble represen- 
tative of that interesting, but now degen- 
erate race, once the sole possessors and lord- 


lydwellers of the wilderness, now despoiled: and |} 


wandering fugitives, from the land, chartered'to 
them, by the: direct bounty of heaven. The 
gallant tuft of feathers which surmounted his 
swarthy brow, thé wampum girdle which belted 
his waist, his deerskin robe, ornamented with 
the stained j ivory of the porcupine, corresponded 
well with the expression of his glittering eye, 
and the proportions of his martial limbs. From 


the lofty-glance of that eye, he had received the}! an 


———= 
the fort now ‘hailed him by’ the name of Saka- ie 
maw, which simply signifies a chief. © 

‘** Brother,”’ said Sakamaw, as he leaned.with 
stately grace on his unquivered bow, ‘‘ brother, 
will the pale.man dwell ip peace and frieudship 
with the tribe of the Shawnees, or shall the eagle 
spread its wings to the shore, that lies nearet 
the setting sun? The Méngwe have sworn to 
obey the white father, who lives far beyond 
the great Salt “Lake. The wolf and the turtle 
have ,given their allegiance to .him, and the 
serpent and the buffaloe rise up against the pale 
tribe that are dweMing in our wilderness. Sa- 
i‘kamaw, the friend of the white man, comes to 
warn him of the- snare, to know if the Eagte 
shall curl his talons his folded plumes, 
of arm them with the war bolt that shall find 
the heart of his enemy.” 

It was not without the deepest emotion, that 
Capt. Stuart heard this intelligence, that the 
British army had received such powerful and 
dreaded allies, as these fierce and vindictive 
tribes. He felt that he occupied a peri- 
lous station, and notwithstanding the high trust 
he had always placed in Sakamaw, who was 
emphatically called the friend of the white man, 
\as he looked upon the dark brow and giant frame 
lof the Indian warrior, all that he had heard of 
‘the treachery and revenge of the sable race, 
flashed upon his excited imagination, ‘Capt. 
‘Start’ was brave, but he was in arms against 
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lstrengthening its power, by an alliance with the 


children of the wilderness, arming in its cause 
| their wild, undisciplined passions, and adding 
l'all the horrors of border warfare to the desola- 
tion that hangs over the embattled field. _ Hej) 
‘may be forgiven by the bravest, if for one mo- 
ment, his generous blood was chilled at the ti- 
dings, and suspicion darkened the glance which 
he turned on the imperturbable features of the 
eagle chief. ; 

‘Young man,” said the savage, pointing to- 
wards the river, whose current was there quick- 
ened and swollen by the tributary waters of the 
/Kenawha, ©as the silver wave rolls troubled 
there by the stream that murmurs in its bosom, 
+80 does my blood chafe and foam, when its course 
‘is ruffled by passion and revenge. Feel of my 
\veins—they arecalm. Look on my bosom—it 
‘is bare. ‘Count ‘the beating of my heart, as it 
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‘ter of life. Were. Sakamaw about to do a 
itreacherous deed, he would fold his blanket 
lover his breast, that he might hide from the 
rains Spirit’s view, ‘the dark workings of his 
soul.”. 

| * «Forgive me, noble chief!” exclaimed Stuart, 
— his hand with military frankness 
ee 1 do not distrust you; you 





appellation of the Eagle; butthe commander of; bors coe Was unweaponed, and we are ‘arm- 


a foreign foe, who,had stooped to the baseness of 


‘rises and falls, uncovered to the eye of the Mas-||* 


_ you are afoné-and we bane the strength o of 
¥ gettin and mare'than all, you warn us of 

\treachery. and hostility on the part of other 

tribes, and bring us offers of continued peace 

from your own. °I cannot, L.do-not ‘doubt your | 
faith, but as the rules of ‘war. require some 

pledge as a safeguard for honor, you will con- 

sent to remain awhile as hostage here, secure of 
all-the respect which brave soldiers can tender 
to one, whose valor ‘and worth has’ made the 
famé of this forest région.” ‘ 

Sakamaw assented to this proposal with 
proud, unhesitating dignity, and turned to fol- 
low the young officer, whose cheek. burned 
through its soldierly brown, as he made the pro- 
position, which ‘military discipline requireé, but 
which he feared might he .deemed ari insult by 
the high-minded savage. Sakamaw cast. his 
eye for a moment on the opposite shore, where 

it was immediately arrested, and his foot stayed 
jin its ascent, by the objects which there met his 
lgaze. An fodian ' woman, leading by ‘the hand 
a young boy, of, the same tawny hue, approach- 
led »to the .water’s side, and by impressive 
and appealing gestures, seemed ‘to solicit his 
attention and compassion. 

«Why does the doe and the fawn follow the 
'|panther’s path ?”” muttered he to-himself, “* why 
do they come where the dart of the hunter may 
pierce them, and leave the shelter of their own 
green shady bowers?” 

He hesitated, as if resolving some doubts in 
his own mind, then | springing into the canoe that 
lay beneath the bank on: which he stood, he 
pushed it rapidly over the yaters to the spot 
where they awaited him. ‘Whether the dark 
ishadow of future events cast its prophetic gloom 
before him, softening his heart, for the reception: 
of conjugal and parental tore, T ‘know not; but 
there was something my steriously tender in the 
manner in which he*departed from the-coldness 
and reserve peculiar to his race, and embracing 
his wife and son, placed them in the light bark 
he had just quitted, and ‘introduced them into 
the presence of Stuart, who had witnessed with 
‘surprised sensibility, the unwonted seene. The 
‘sensations which then moved and interested 
him, have been since embodied in lines, whose 
truth the poet most eloquently felt: 
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“ Think not the heart in desert bred, 

To passion’s softer touch is dead— 

Or that the shadowy skin contains 

No bright or animated veins— 

Where, though no blush its course betrays, 
The blood in all its wildness plays.” 


“‘Sakamaw,’ said he, “‘ you have decided well. 
Bring them to my cabin and see how warm and 
true a welcome, a soldier’s wife can offer. ‘The 


walls are rough, but they who share the war- 
rior’s and the hunter’s lot, must not look for 
downy beds or dainty fare.” 








_It was a novel and interesting scene, when 
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the wifeand son of the Indian chief, were presen- 

ted to the youthful bride of Stuart, who with gen- 

erous, ugcalculating ardor, had bound herself toa 
soldier’s destiny and followed him to® camp; 

. She was exposed te all the privations and dangers 
‘of a remote end isolated station. As she proffered} 
her frank, yet bashful welcome, ‘she could not 
withdraw her pleased and wondering gaze from the 
dark, but beautiful features of the savage: clothed 
in the péculiar costyine of her pgople, the symmetry. 
of her figure, and the grace of her.mevements, gave 
a singular charm to the wild and gaudy attire. 
The refined éye’ of Augusta Sfuart shrunk jntui- 

_ tively, fot a moment, from-the naked arms and un- 
covered neek of thé Indian; but there was sach an 
expression ‘of redeeming modesty in her counte- 
naace, and-her strait, glossy hair;.falling in shining 
folda over her bosom, formed so rich a veil,. the 
transjent disgust.was lost in undisguised admiration 
at the beauties of a form. which a sculptor might 
have selected as a model for-his art. ‘The dark- 
haired duughter of the forest, ‘to'whose untutored 
sight, the soldier's brid® appeared fair and celestial 
as the jnhabitant of abrighter spher@, rétyrned her 
scrutinizing gaze with one of delighted awe. Her 
fair: locks, which art had formed into waving curls 
6n hér brow, her swowy conrplexion and eyes of} 
* heavenly blue, beamed upon her with such ‘ttan-|| 
scendent loveliness, her feelings were constrained 
to utter themselves in words-as she -had leatned 
from her husband the language of the whites. 

“Thou art fairer than the, éun, when he shines 
upon the silver wave,” exclaiseéd Lehella, such the } 
name of the beautifal savage, “I have seen the 
moon inher brightness, the flowers in their bloom, 
but neither the moon when she walks dverthe hills 
of night, nor. the flowers when they open their 
leaves to the sonth wind, are so fair and lovely as 
thou, daughter of the land of snow.” 

The fair cheek of Augusta mantled with carna- 
tion, as.the low ‘sweet voice of Lehella breathed 
forth this spontaneous tribute’ to her, surpassing 


heaven, the sunbed@m, the gale, the.dew and t 
flower, as ministers of individual joy a delight: 
Augusta t had already begun to weave a. fair ‘vision 
for the future, in which the'géntle ‘Lehella was her 
pupil.as well as her companion, learning from her 
the elegancies and refinements of civilized life, and 
imparting to her, something of her own wild and 
graceful originality, She witnessed with delight 
the artless expression of wonder the simple decora- 
tions af\per rude apartment, eheited ‘from her ‘un- 
taught lips, for though in the bdsom of the wilder- 
ness, and dwelling in a cabin constructed of the 
roughest materials, the hand of feminine taste had 
left its embellishing traces wherever it Had touched. 
Wild, autumnal : flowers mingled their bloom and 
fragrance yer the rustic window frame; sketchés 
of forest scenery adorned the unplastered walls, 
and a guitar lying on the table, shewed that 
the fair mistressof this humble mansion had been 
accustomed to a more Juxurious home. and more 
polished scenes. I cannot but linger for a momert 
here, forto meit is enchanted ground—a beautiful 
and accomplished woman, isolated from all the al- 
lurements of the world, far from the incense of ad- 
ulation,-aud the seductions of pleasure, shedding 
the light of her lovelin the bosom of wedded 
iove, and offering tite froth and stainless blossoms 
of her affections on that shrine, which next to the 
altar of her God, is holiest inhereyes. But I must 
turn t6a darker spot, one which has left an ineffa- 
ble stain in the annals of our domestic history, but 
which is associated with so many interesting events 
I would fain rescue it from oblivion. 

The next morning the garrison was a scene of 
confusion and horror. A party of soldiers, had 
been absent during the evening on a hunting ex- 
pedition, being a favorite recreation in the bright 
moonlighted nights. When the mornitg drum rol- 
led its warning thunder, and the hunters came not 
as wont to perform their military duties, a general 
feeling’ of surprise und alarm pervaded the fort. 
Gilmore, the next officer in rank to Stuart, had a 





loveliness. Accustomed to restrain the expression 
of her own feelings, she dhred not avow the admi- 
ration, which had however, passed from her heart 
into her eyes, but she knew’ that praise to a child 
was most acceptable to a mother’s ear, and pas- 
sing her white hartd over the jetty locks of the In- 
dian.boy, she directed the attention of her hus- 
band to the deephazle of his sparkling eye, and the 
symmetricahoutlines of ‘a fig .re, which bore a mar- 
ked similitade to the -chiselled represettations of 
the infant Apollo. The young Adario, however, 
seemed not to appreciate the favors of his lovely 
hostess, and shrinkipg trom her caressing hand, ac- 
companied his father, who was conducted by Cap- 

tain Stuart, to the place where he was to make his 
temporary abode. The romance, which gave a 
kind of exciting charm tothe character of Augus- 
ta, had now found a legitimate object for its enthu- 
siasm and warmth, By romance, do not mean 
that sickly, morbid sensibility, which turns from 
the realities of life, with indifference or disgust, 
yearning after strange and Aair-breadth events,— 
which looks on cold and unmoved, while real mise- 
ry pines and weeps and melts into liquid pearl 
at the image of fictitious woc—I mean that eleva- 
tion of feeling, which lifts one above the weeds of 


young brother in this expedition, and filled 
with fraternal anxiety, he eollected another party, 
and endeavored-to follow the stéps of the fugitives. 
After hours of fruitless search, they discovered a 
fatal signal, which guided their path, blood stain- 
ing the herbage on which they trod, and plunging 
deeper into the forest, they found the murdered 
bodies of the victims, all bearing recent traces of 
the deadly scalping-knife. The soldiers gazed on 
the mangled and disfigured remains of their late gal- 
lant comrades with consternation agd dismay, when 
Gilmore, rousing from their stunning influence, 
rushed forward, and raising the body of his youth- 
ful brother in his arms, defaced and bleeding as it 
was, he swore a terrible oath, that for every drop of 
blood that had been spilled, heaven should give 
him vengeance. The other soldiers, who had nei- 
ther brother nor -kindred among the ghastly slain, 
shrunk with instinctive loathing from their gory 
clay, but breathing imprecations against the sav- 
age murderers, they followed the steps of Gilmore, 
who weighed ashe was Ly his lifeless burden, with 
rapid and unfaltering course approached: the fort. 
“ Behold!” cried he, to Stuart, who recoiled in 
sudden horror at the “spectacle thus offered to his 





the valley and the dust and soil of earth,—that sun- 
ny brightness of soul, which gilds the mist and the 
cloud, while it deepens the glory and bloom of 
existence,—that all-pervailing, life-giving, yet 
self-annihilating principle, which imparts its own 
light and energy to every thing around and about 
it,.and animating all nature with its warmth and 
vitality, receives the indiscriminate bounties of 


view, “behold!” and his voice was fearful in its 
deep and smothered tones, “* Had he been a man— 
but a boy, committed to my charge’with the'pray- 
ers and tears of of adoating father—the Benjamin 
of his old age—Oh! by the shed blood of inno- 
cence and youth—by the white locks of age, I 
swear—to avenge his death, on the whole of that 
vindictive race, who thus dare to image 





‘bate 
of their Mdker—my poor, poor brother!”—Ana 








hy soldiestevefcome_by the agony of 
posited the mangled body i the ground, 
aud throwing himself prostrate by its side, “ lifted 
up his voice and wept aloud.” ‘J h® inanly heat 
of Stuart was deeply affected by this awful catas 
trophe, and the violent{emotion it. bad excifeg ip 
ong of the most intrepil of their-band | That the 
treacherous deed had been committed by Ome of 
those tribes, of whose hostility’ Sakashaw had war. 
ned him, he could not doubt; nand*he | looked for. : 
ward with dark forebodings, to the sturnry warfare + 
that must ensue such bold and daring outrage, He 
turned towards Augusta, who ~ pate -with terror, 
stood with her Indian friend, so hat lov rom 
the dark-browed group. that surrounded mourn. 
erand the mourned, and the thought that even the 
arm of love, + stronger than death,” might not be 
ablé tashield her frém the ravages of such an ene 
my, froze for a moment the very Jife-bluod in his 
veins. Sakamaw~was no unmoved spectator‘of 
the scene we have described; but whatever -were 
his internal emotions, -his features remained cold 
and culm asthe chiselled bronze they resembled, 
He s4w many a fierce and lowering glance directed 
towardshim, but like lightning on the same impay 
sive surface, neither kindling nor impressing, they 
played around the stately form of the eagle chief, 


Stuart, in the midst of the excited soldiers, she 
Serpent has coiled hims:If in the brake, to sting’ 
the midnight hour. The wolf has lurked inambus, 
and his fafigs are dripping with the blood, of the 
young. Butthe Eagle soars in the noontide beam, 
and hurls the thunderbolt in the face of Asis foe, 
His children are guiltless of the innocent blood.” 

While Sakamaw was spenking, there was a aul 
Yen mormur of discontent among the soldiers—the 
low growl that harbingers the tempest’s wrath— 
Gilmor~ too, rose from his recumbent position, 
ands. . with, clenched hands, shut teeth, ashy 
lips, and eyes that burned-red and unalignant 
through tears that the heat of revenge was now 
drying ere they fell, There is nothing so e 
rating to one inflamed ‘by hot and contending pas 
sions, as the sight of stoic indifference ‘or perfect 
self-contro]. .As the waters chafe arid fqam against 
the moveless cliff, that stancts in “ unblenched ma 
jesty,” in the midst of the raving clement ;-the tide 
of human passion rages most violently, when most 
calmly opposed.” 

“Dog of ap Indian! muttered Gilmofé, “painted 
thypoerite? fiend of subtlety and guile! How dare 
you come hither with your vain-boasting words, 
honey .on-your lips, and gall and t itterness in your 
heart? By the ali behokling heavens! you shall 
answer for every, drop of blood spilled last night, 
by your own hand, ¢ or by the hands of your hells 
tribe.” © ‘ 

“ Gilmore, Gilmore!’ exclaimed Stuart in a tone 
of deep command, “‘you are worse than mad.— 
Respect the laws of. military honor, nor dare toin- 
sult one, who has voluntarily surrendered himeelf, 
as a hostage for bis tribe. This chief is under my 
protection, under the guard ard protection of ev- 
ery noble and honorable-heart. Look upon. him, 
he is unarmed, yet with generous trust and confi- 
cence he has entered the white n)aa‘s camp, to 
warn him of the very oytrages oveg which we now 
méurn. Gilmore, bea man, be a soldier and com- 
mand our sympathy—not our imliguation.” 

The voice of the young commander, which ‘had 
been'wont to suppress every expression of mutiny 
or discontent, by its slightest tones, now made a0 
appeal as vain as it was just. “ Down. withthe 
red'dog! down with him, Gilmore!” burst forth 
and echoed on every side. Again did Stuart raise 








*“ White warrior,” said he, adyancing nearer to | 
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‘ with Adario, from the biome of the pale man.— 








bis commanding voice, tijl it rose high and clear 
@s the sound of the bugle’s blast. He was answers 
ed by the same rebellious and daring shouts, Le- 
hella, who had looked on iu wild, wndefinable a- 
larm, now comprehended the full extent of the 
danger which hung over the devoted Sakamaw, 
and rushing through the lawless band, she wreathed 
her slender arms around his majestic frame in tlie 
unavailing hope of shield 'ng*him from their rage. 

“Fly; Sakamaw, fly? she exclidimed, “the 
deer is not swifter than the foot of the hunter. Fly 


There is detth in bis gleaming eye.” | ; 
“Sakamaw will never fly from’ tite face of his 
foe. The Great Spirit is looking down upon my 
heart, and fi@ sees that it is white of the blood of 
the brave.” As the noble snvage uttered these 
words, he luoked up into the deep blue heavens, 
and drew back the deer-skin robe from his breast, 
as if inviting the scrutiny of the All-seeing to the 
recesses of his naked heart. It would seem that 


“ If Heaven had not some hand 
In this dark deed,” 


such magnanimous sentiments would have arrested 
the course of their revengé, but they weré blind, 
and deaf, and infuriated. Gilmore felt in his bo- 
som for the pistol, which he carried for his dwnsafe- 
guard. Augusta saw-the motion, which was un- 
perceived by Stuart, who vWas‘endeavoring to stem 
the torrent swelling around him; with an ‘irresisti- 
ble impulse she pressegl forward, and seized his arin 
at the very moment it was extended towards his 
victim. . The motion, and the réport of the.pistel 
were simuManeous, The angel of mercy was too 
late—the death-shot pierced’ the bosom of Saka- 
maw, and the fond and faithfal treast that had-vain- 
ly interposed ‘itself between him and the impen- 
dingblow. They fell—the forest oak and the ca- 
ressing vine—blasted by the same avenging stroke, 
and the pause that succeeds the thunder’s crash, is 
net more awfal than that which followed the dead- 
ly deed. . 

“Great God!” exclaimed Stuart, “ what -have 
youdone? all the rivers of the West cannot wash 
out this foul stain.”? “ With’ feelings of bitter, ago- 
ny he knelt by the side of thedying chieftian and 
hismartyred wife. — ss , . 

“Sakamaw,” he cried, “friend, brother of the 
white man, speak, if you have breath to utter, and 
say you believe me guiltless of this crime—would 
that ! had died-ere I had beheld this hour.” : 

The expiring Indian opened for the last time, that 
eye which had been to his tribe, a lamp in peace, 
and ar torch in war, bat the eagle glance-was 
quenched in the mists of deith. ‘Twice ‘he endea- 
vored to spedik, but the word “@darfo,” was all 
‘that was articulate. ‘ 

“Yes, Sakamaw,” he cried, “1 will be a father 
to thy buy, through life, in death I will cherish 


him.” 


Who can fathom the depth, the strength of a mo-|| 


ther’s love? Lehella, who had‘lain apparenty hfe- 
less on the bosumof Sakamaw, while Augusta with 
bloodless cheeks and lips hung weeping o’er her, 
seemed to arouse from the lethargy of death, at the 
name-of-her son. She raised her cold cheek from 
its bloody pillow, and joining together her hands, 
already damp with the dews of dissolution, exclai- 
med in a voice unutterably solemn, while she lifted 


her dim and wavering glance to heaven—“Oh! thou 


Every Where, protect my son.”* 
With this sublime adjuration to thé Omnipotent 


Spirit of the universe, her soul made its transit, and 


—__— *. 


*This impreesive 
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side of the dead bodies of the martyred Indians. 


think of the fate of the magnanimous, Sakamaw, ||legitimate dower. 


. 195 
Stuart and Virginia were left-kueeling on either}|awaited the return of Lebella with all the fiery 








impatience peculiar to the dark natin from which 
It is painful to tecord a deed which must forever ||he derived his existence, though in her presenct he © 
stain the annals of American history; ‘but now ||was gentle and mifd as the gentlest’of his sex, and 
while we glow with indignation at the tale of In- allthe barsher traits of the abosiginal character 
dian barburities on the frontiers of the West, let ua)|were softened and subdued, retaining only that dig- 
remember the -story of their past wrongs—let us||nity and elevation, we can neveruleny is their own 


whose miemrory, Though they had usually retired before the mid- 


night hour, they remained this wight Ionger, by a, 
kind of mysterious sympathy and indefinable dp- 
_ |\prehension. Clouds gathered over the calm and 
Years rolled ou. The wilderness began to-blos-|}si!vered heavens, and gradually deepening in dark- 
som “+ }ike ‘the rosé,” and_the solitary places to look ||"¢s* wrapt the woods aid’ waters in their solemn 
joyous with life, and bright with protnise; while on||sbadows. A low, sullen gtowl-broke {it intervals 
the fair banks of the Ohio, the inhabited village, ||om the silence of the night, and they Jaoked up aux- 
the busy towny or the prouder city, rose in beauty, ||i@usly for the-flashwhich was to be the herald-of an- 
‘and imitative splendor. dt was where the father of other peal of the yet distant thunder. All was 
ancient waters flows on in all thé opulence of its||g!0dm above, and around; still the same sullen, 
waves, still deep in the bosom of the wilderness, ||murmuritg sound came more distinctly on the air, 
an isolated cabin reared: its head through thick||which was nowdamp. with the laboring storm. At” 
clusters of o’ershadowing “vines, and perennial ||last a light gleamed on the waters—bright, but still 
trees. The moon showered down its virgin rays on }}remote—and sent a long stream ‘of radiance gown 
the woods, the waters, the peaceful cottage, the|jthe channel of the river, far as the spot where they 
rustling trees—and lingered in brightness round gwo || were seated, gazing ina kind’ of fascination on the 
solitary figures féclining on the bank, watching]|unwonted splendor. Louderand louder were thore __ 
the course of the swelling stream. ‘Its pallid beams sullen murmurs, and deeper anid brighter grew the — 
frevéaled the features of a man, who had pasged ||ominous and lightning-like flashes that illumined: 
life’s vernal season, and was verging towards the ||the darkness of the wilderness—Onward it came, 
autumnal ‘grey; but though the lines of deép||asif containing the principle of vitality inthefiery - 
thought or sorrow were distinctly marked on his||element that spread broader and fiercer around it 
pale brow, there was an air of military dignity and || howling forth as it came those unearthly sounds 


“'Inlang after years, . ? 
Should kindle our blyshee and waken our tears.” 


° . * 
a % * * * 


| young and gallant Stuart had become the subdued 


command investing his figure, which chewed at 
once that his youth had been passed in the.ten- 
ted field. The other figure was that of a young 
man, in all the vigor of earliest manhood, in the 
simple dress of a forester, witli the swarthy cheek, 
glittering eye, and jet-black locks of the Indian 
race. As wedo not aim at mystery in the develop- 
mént of thissimple story, we will gather up in few 
words the events of years, in whose silent flight, the 





which to the ear of an untutored savage, would 
have seemed the angry thunders of tlie Maniton.- 
Standing-on the'very brink of the river, with breath- 
less suspense, they watched the approach of the 
blazing phantom, when the father, whose percep- 
tions became cleurer as,it neared, and who had 
heard of those wonderous fabrics, one of the no- 
blest inventions of human genius, that, propeHed 
by vapor, triumph in speed over the majestic ship 








or the lighter barque, believed he now for the first 























and pensive moralist who sat gazing on the brim 
of the stream; and Adario, the -orphan .boy of 
the mufdered Sakamaw, the manly youth, whose 
ardent yet civilized glance, reflected the gleamé 
that shone fitfully round them. The young, the 
beautiful Augusta, was ow the dweller of “the 
dark and narrow house,” and the widowed husband, 
disgusted with the world, retired still deeper into 
the shades of ‘the West, with the child of his adop- 
tion, and one sweet inheritor of her mother’s charms, 
who had been baptized by the soft name of 
Lehella, in memory ofthe mother of Adario. 
This only daughter, acoompanied by a maternal 
friend, had for the first time. visited the scenes 
of- her parent’s nativity, and it was to watch 
the boat which was to bring, back the rosé of the 
wilderness to its solitary bower, that the father 
and Indian youth, night after night, lingered op 
the banks, catching the faintest sound, which anti- 
cipation might convert into the ripple caused by. 
the dipping oar.’ Restless and sformy, unuttered 
feelings agitated the breast of Adariv. Bred 
under the same roof, educated by the same enlight- 
ened and gifted mind, these children of the forest 
grew up together, entwined in heart and soul, like 
two plants whose roots are wreathed, and whose 
leaves and tendrils interlace each other in indisso- 
luble wedlock. Theson of Sakamaw, the daugh- 
ter of Augusta—the dark and the fair—the eagle 
andthe dove; it seeme:! to the sad and imaginative 
Stuart, that the spirit of the injured Sakamaw would 
rejoice in the land of ghosts, at the bond. that 
should unite these descendants of their sundered 


time behekl one of these wonders of tiie waves, 
enveloped in a glory which was only the herald of 
itsdestruction. The thought ef his daughter, that 
she might be exposed to the awful fate; wrapped jn 
those volumed flames, came over him liké.a death- 
blast. At this thoment wild shrieks and tumultu- 
ous cries weré heard confusedly mingling with 
the hoarse thunders and plunging soun‘t of the wa- 
ters—figures became visible through the sheets of 
flame, wreathed with blackening smoke that reftec- 
ted now their lurid brightness on the whole face of 
the sky, Suddenly a form burst through the bia- 
zing curtain, like an angel of light mid the ‘regions 
‘of despuir—it was but a glimpse of loveliness; but 
that one glimpse discovered the fairy far-waving. 
locks, the suow-white* brow, and beauteous. out- 
lines of the daughter of Stuart. They saw her 
stretch forth her virgin arms to the pitiless heavens 
'—then plunge through ane devouring element into 
the cold embracesof another etill asdeadly. With 
one long, loud shriek of agony—the fatber and 
the lover sprang from the shelving bank, and disap- 
peared in the ignited waves? : 
The morning ‘sun shone bfight and clear on the 
blackened wreck of the Evening Star, the name of 
the devoted boat, and the waters flowed on calm- 
ly and majestically, as if they had never echoed 
to the shrieks of the dying, or closed over the 
relics of human tenderness arfd love.. The solitary 
cottage—was &till the abode of life, and youth, 
and hope. Adario and. Lehella, redeemed from 
a fiery ora watery grave, were once more emboso- 
med in its peaceful shades; but they were orphans, 








bya dying Indidn mother. 


prayer was in reality breathed 





tribes. “Adario, tortured by jealousy and fear,||The river of the West was now the sepulchre of 
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the gallant soldier. Lehella wept for her father— 
but she wept on the bosom of her lover; and she 
felt she was not alone. 

It was a-mysterious destiny, that thus united the 
offspring of two hostile nations in the lonéfines3 © 
nature, the gacredness of lov e, and the holiness of 
religion--for Adaria had learnt to worship the 
christian’s- God.—.The memory of Sakamaw, the 


friend of the white gsan, is stil) hallowed in the tra-| 


ditions of the West; but many a traveller passes 
hy the cottage of the wilderness, and gazes on its 
shaded image in the curre it that bars him alorg, 
unconse‘qus that the son of the eagle chief, wnd_the| 


daughter of his brave defender,. dwell within its|f 


soolutled walls. 
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THE HOMES~ -OF INDIANA. 
The {nciana cottage homes! 
How pleasantly they rise, 
In beauty, oer her fertile land,” 
Beneath the simmer skies; 
They spread upon her flowery plains, 
Hér gently swelling hills, — 
And nestle in the groves, that bend 
Above her shouting nills. ~ 


. 


Rich fields of crimson, green, and gold, 
Like quiet seas are there; 
And boughs, that droop with luscious finite, 
Are figating on the air; 
The clear cold spring comes swelling forth 
* From out jts moss-hung cave, 
” And o’er the flowers that kiss its stream, . 
The sheltering locusts wave. s 


. Around, in woven arches stand 
The giant forest trees; _ 
And wreathing vines and blossoms fling 
Their fragrance. on the breeze; 
The pawpaw. rears its silver shaft - 
“Above the mandrake.green, 
-And bounding o'er the fallen tree, 
‘The graceful deer is s€en. 


The joyous humuiing of the bee, 

» The distaht hunters horn, inbese 

« The farm-yard sounds, the forest notes, 
Blend in-the breath of morn; F 
And when the eyes of Heaven look through 
The night air dim and chill, 

- In plaintive .melody is heard - 
The mournfal Whippoorwill. 


The Indiana happy homes! - 
Within their lovely walls, 
Are forms as fair,and hearts as true, 
As dwell ia sculptured halls; 
There svoinan's lové—man’s friendship warm, 
And childhood’s glee unite, ; 
>To throw aroung their quietness, p 
A-halo of delight. “~ 


“The Indiana peaceful homes! , 
£ach household heasth above, 
The ready rifle-hangs to guard 
The land their owners love; 
No tyrant footprint stains the soil, 

By freemen only trod; 

. Who néver have in suppkance knek, 

Save when im prayer th God. 


Macno.ion. 





See 
HINTS ON CIVIL HWIsToRY AS A BRANCH OF 
; “EDUCATION. 

(Concladed.) 

Having tarried so long in Greece, we must 
be more brief with Rome, in whose internal 
history it isa less difficult task still to shew the 
steady and uncompromising agency of the low- 





_\jupon the character of each -individual king for 


i4 


'|\éxclusive class made more timely concessions,— 
a lesson often given, but never taken in human 


.|\tribunes, they tastéd power. 


j|gles are alike out of the question. ' 


be it not forgotten, with. unrivalled Intellect, || 
~which-only rendered it powerful for evil. 

The périod of two hundred and forty-four 
years, which is saidto have been exhausted in 
the réigns of seven kings, several of whom died 
by violence, has béen considered too long for au- 
thenticity. It may, héwever, be safely conclu- 
\ded from the recorded‘examples. of the Roman 
kings, and thé abhorrevce for the very .name 
prevalent in all periods of Rome, whieli succee- 
ded the regal, that that form of government was 
not founded on a moral baSis, buf was so far a 
despotism, that the governed were depepdent 





|their prosperity and-happiness. The Consulate, 
jjit is well known, rese out of an intglerable out- 
rage committed by a kisg’s son.’ When the 
‘Roman’s were relieved’ of the long warfare) 
which arose out of Tarquin’s attempts te effect | 
his own restoration, they began to-suffer the mis- 
eries of the propensities, in a series of dommes- 
tic disorders, which long destroyed the internal 
peace of the. Republic. The patricians were, 
what patricians tend to be, selfish, graspirig, 
éxolusive and oppressive, and reduced the othér 
classes to great distress. The cécession-to Mons 
Sacre-was the means of obtaining terms, and 
the tribunes weré appointed to realize the new 

importanee given tothe people. The people 
thus extorted at last a much greater share of 
power than wonld have satisfied them had the 


affairs. ‘The people would have been contented 
with the negative benefit of relief from oppres- 
sion,—with sjmple justice; but, through their 
Self-Esteem was 
put into activity, and bold encroachment was the 
subsequent course of the plebeans and their 
magistrates, till the government became purely 
democratical. Justiceand mercy in such strug- 
Faction took 
the place of rational citizenship, and the ani- 
malism of faction for centuries tore the state 
asunder, degraded, or rather -annihilated, all 
public morality, and tempted successive usurpa- 
tions of individual ambition, which .paved the 
way for the sceptre or rather the iron rod of the 
Emperors. The dominant’ propensities impel- 
léd the whole of the miserable course of events. 
The brutal injustice of one of the Decemvirs, 
brought. the short experiment of that ‘power to 
anend, and restored the consulate. The Grac- 
chi introduced a tuiultuary sedition with selfish 
views under the mask of republican zeal ; and 
their example, fatal as the atttempt was to 
themselves, was followed by a series of civil 
disorders, which tefminated only with the ‘com- 
monwealth. Corruption “already existed to a 
great extent, for Jugurtha twice determined an 
exeulpatory vote of the senate in his own favor 
‘by bribery.. It was not to be wondered at that 
Sylla and Maurius paid ho respect to the rights 
of those who had no respett for themselves. 
They were rivals for the selfish object of uncon- 


the Romans without mércy.. The high game 
ithey played only inflamed the profligate ambi- 
tion of others; and Cethegus, Verres, and Pom, 
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scholars in proscription and bleod-shed. 

dus, Cataline, and Cras¢us, rushed on the ¢ 

all bent upon being Syllas, and warns regard. 
less with him oF: the means. 
schemes were more deeply and ably selfish than 
those of any of the rest. 


But Cesar’s 


His triumvirate with 
Pompey -and Crassus was a master-stroke of 
pfeparative policy. The death . of Cragsus dis. 


sqlved the ‘interested connexion, for Cesar and 


Pompey were too evidently to each other’s cog, 
viction pursuing the same selfish ebject, to pre. 
serve any longer evén the semblance of a union, | 
Theissue is‘we]l known; civil war ensued— 
Cesar crossed the Rubicon and established hin. — 
self in the capital of the empire. PHarsalia ey. 
tinguished; not the liberties of Rome, for these 
were fone, but the hopés of Pompey to be its 
master. Pompey fled to Egypt, where the mor. 
al was no higher; for, as a propitiatory offering 
to Cesar, he was murdered on his landing by or. 
der of the ministers of the young Ptolemy, 
whose father dwed to him his tlirone. Never 
was there a_ greater fallacy than that of Bn. 
tus and Cassiys, that by removing Cesar 
they could restore the voluntarily surrendered 
liberties of Rome: The people lamented Ces 
and revenged his death; and Anthony wither 
quisite Secretiveness and Self-Love,. made a 
attempt to succeed him, but was forced to unite 
his interest with Octavius, the two forming with 
the wealthy Lepidus a second triumvirate, tha 
which, a more cold-blooded, ruthless tyraniy 
never disgraced human nature. In the fright 
ful proscription which followed, in, which thre 
hundred senators and three thousand knights 
were put to death ; the three heartless monster 
by concert agreed to sacrifice egch some of his 
best. frieds to the vengeance of his associates 
Anthony consented to the murder of his unde 
Lucius, Lepidus gave up his brother Paulus, 0c- 
tavius paid the debt with thie lives of Toronius 
his guardian; and Cicero his friend. 

~ The triumvirate, like other copartneries four 
ded in selfishness, broke up whenever circum 
stances gave the basest of the associates {he 
chance of reigning alone. Octavius, destitute 
even of personal bravery as well as genert- 
ship, and owing to the victory of Philippi. 
Antony,. seized the advantage of the latter's 
se]f-ahandonment te love to work.his Fuin, which 
he effected: at Actium. Cleopatra’s moral ser 
timents shone forth.in her desertion of her lor- 
er with her gallies in the heat of the action, 
and her offer to abandon him to the mercy of te 
conquerer. . This baseness was too much fo 
Octavius; or, more probably, he saw thatbe 
did.not, require its aid, as both lovers were in bis 
power, and he intended to have delighted te 
populace of Rome by an exhibition of them chait- 
ed tohis triumphal chariot. - To the laceration 
of Self-Esteem which this would have ocoasi0l- 
ed, Anthony and Cleopatra preferred self 
struction. - Lepidus disappeared in his own it 
significance; and Octavius returned to Rome 





trolled power, and each in- his turn massacred |/ 


sole master of the Roman Empire. - 

After weighing the Roman Republic in te 
moral balance, and finding it so greatly wa 
ting; it would serve no purpose to bring evidence 
from the history of the Empire,that the charac: 








er feelings of human nature, in combination, 








pey, were trained under Sylla, and were apt 


ter-of Rome did not improve, at least under the 
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sway of its imperial rulers. Every schoolboy 
knows the merits of the different emperors, and 
is well aware that, according as the prince was 
a man or’a brute, the Roman people prospered: 
or suffered. -Uffortunately the latter character 

belonged to a majority of the emperors; so tliat, 


Adrian, very few.remain under.whom despotism 
and degratation did not more or ‘less prevail.. 
There was no essential improvement, however, 
in the oman character. That sunk, only|| 
lower and lower in the scale, and at last even 
the military ascendeney which long bélang- 
ed fo it. Sallust dates the commenceinent of. 
this proclivity from the fall of Carthage : 

Carthaginem déletam,—metus hostilis in bonis 
artibus civitatem retinebat. Sed ubi ilta formi-) 
do mentibus decessil, lascivia atque superbia in- 
vascere. ‘The Romans were internally a gener- 
al nuisance, long before the usurpation of Julius); 
Cesar. ‘‘In the last ‘ages of the Common- 
wealth,” says the late Mr. Titler,* in his ele-|) 
ments of History, ‘avarice, unrestrained by |! 
moral principle, was the chief motive of the|| 
Roman conquests. - It was sufficient reason for|| 
going to war, that a country offered a tempting || 
object to the rapacity and ambition of the 
military leaders. ‘The conquest of Italy paved 
the way for the reduction of other countries. 
Hence the Romans imported, with their wealth, 
the manners, the luxuries, and the vices, of the 


nations they subdued. The generals returned | 
not, as formerly, after a successful war, to the) 


labors of the field, and toa life of temperance 
and industry. They were now the governors 
of kingdoms and provinces; and at the period’ 
of their command abroad, disdaining the re- 
straints of a subject, they could be satisfied with 
nothing less than sovereignty at-home. The 
armiés, debauched by the plunder of the king- 
doms, were completely disposed to support them |} 
inall their schemes of ambition ; and the popu- || 
lace, won by corruption, always took part with 
the chief. who best could pay for their favor 
and. support. Force or bribery overruled eve- 
ry.election; and the inhabitants of distant states, 
now holding the right of citizens, were brought 
to Rome at the command of the demagogues, to’ 
influence any popular contest, and turn the 
scale in their favor. Ina government thus irre- 
trievably destroyed by the decay of those springs 
which supported it, it Was of littke consequence 
by the hands of what parti¢ular tyrant, usutp- 
er, or demagogue, its rain was finally accom-" 
plished.” ° 

‘If this was the state of things under the Com- 
monwealth, it-was at least as bad under the em- 
pire. -There would then cease to be need forim- 
portations of voters from a distance, no doubt, 
when the emperors nominated to offices, and the 
armies appointed the emperors; but nameless 
and numberless abuses, corruptions, and abomi- 
nations, unknown even tothe turbulent immor- 
ality of the Republic, must have prevailed, and 
did prevail, till Rome was sacked by the Goths, 
and.Constantinople transferred to the Saracens. 





Ante | 


. ’_*Professor of Civil History in the pars 4 of Edd 
upreme 
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' The limits of a paper like this will I not permit | 
us to enter irfto modern history in search of 
manifestations of the propensities of the human 
race. We do not think that a higher ‘character 
than that of- wild beasts will be ‘claimed by any 


‘m-of Huns, Visigoths, Os- 


the Roman Empire i in Europe among them. A 
sort of justice seems to accompany their course 
of plunder and‘blood, for ‘the Romans had only 
‘that inefaisure meted to’ themselves, wherewith 
‘they had meted. But the hordes’ were not in- 
fluenced even by this. degree of morality, but 
| were impelled by unmingled brute desires. 


| one institution founded jn mercy, or any feeling. 


‘higher than a rude and despotic justice, or ar- 
\tificial honor, the offspring of chivalry. Chris-| 
itianity, with its humanizing powers, was for | 
jventuries intercepted, and the-most all-perva- 


cheated .mankind substituted in its place. . A 
|dense and noxious fog interposed between the 
inations of Europe and the vivifying rays of the 
“morality of the Gospel. ‘A’ political .or rather 
geographical equality in several of the greater 
\states, since the time of Charlemagne, has pre- 
|vented conquest, ip the Roman sense of the 
|word, with one recent but brief exception. But 
‘the spirit has néver ceased, and the nations of 
Europe’ have~ always conquered where they 
might. And down to our own times, and in our 
poms country, although since~the Reformation. 











have-done much for morals,—and we have judi-| 
|cial justice, generally impartial. legislation, and 
{public and» private benevolence, all fo an a- 
|mouttto which ancient nations were strangers, | 
| education has stilk reference mainly to a life of | 
|selBshness. Selfishness is thie rule and liberali- 
ity the exeeption; -the impartiality of legislation 
\is often sacrificed to the interest of classes of 
legislators, or to the, passions of the. constitu- 
ents; juries themselves“are not always to be 
trusted ;, benevolence, ahd of caurse acts of be- 
neficence, are. confined ‘to a small part of, the 
community ; the slave-trade is but a few years | 
abolished; the mitigation of slavery in the 


\ding and debasing system of-fraud which ever); 


however, make war for conquest now, at least 
in Europe. We lately mainly contributed to 
relieve Europe from the grasp of a ‘modern con- 
queror, whom his unreflecting panegyrists have 
lauded as another Cesar or Charlemagne; and 


jreasoner, for the yarieties of animalism which |[we -are only beginning to think—and - well we 
when we have taken. out the names of Vespa- |parst forth in the * 
sian and his’sgn, the Antonines, Trajan, and ||trogoths, Lombards, Franks, &c.; and divided 


have been schooled into the opinion—that war 
is an intolerable evil, and military glory * a luxu- 
ry that requires much regulation. In ‘nothing, 
finally, do we more -inanifest our propensities, 
than fn our ‘jealousy of the prosperity of other 
nations, and the many paltry and suicidal con- 
clusions by which we seek to prevent it. We 
wish, then, on the whole, that we bad failed to 
make out the proposition with which we started, 


In the dark ages it would be difficult to find ‘that human affairs, and that with too little qual- 
> . . 


fication down to our own day, isa chronicle of 
the animal propensities,—jncluding, as we ear- 
ly reserved power to do, in that term, what are 
phrenologically deriominated the lower, and 
therefore selfish, sentiments. 

Secondly, How ought history to be written 
and tatght? On-this other branch* of our sub- 
ject we must be brief; «and, because of the ex- 
position already submitted, there seems no need 
for amplification.. We must assyme that those 
to whom history is addressed, are not mere re- 
cipients of its facts, which are soon forgotten ; 
but prepared by a competent knowledge of the 
human faculties, to compare history with some 
standard of good sense and right feeling. His- 
tory“is too soon taught: it ought not to be the 
fruitless’ task of childhood, but the study of 
minds competently improved. So prepared, 
||when they open the page of the historian, they 
||should find that he hag written under the direc- 
tion of an enlightened philosopliy of mind and 
human nature, # sound practical ethics: that he 
has considered history. a record of the mani- 
festations of the faculties of man, and, aware 
of the marked line between the moral and the 
animal, has classed events according to their 
relation to the one’ of these or the other; exalt- 
ing the former ‘a8 -worthy of approbation and 
imitation, and reprobating the latter according 
to their place in the scale of that vice or crime 
to which.they all essehtially belong. One thing 
it would then’bé found that-the judicious histo- 
rian had done in the véty outset, famely, had 





West. Indies is still resisted ;, absurd and de- 
structiye monopolies, 
burden the country ; Acquisitiveness, to its own | 
ruin, overlabors the working classes; rfinety-| 
nine in every hundred of the popylation are, 
grossly ignorant ; while the crimes arising out 
of ignorance are revengefally and absurdly pun-, 
ished, instead of. being prevented. 


All this is animalism yet essentially inherent 
jin society. With all our seif gratulation on 
our civilization, we have much to do before we 
can be said to have escaped from- barbarism ,— 

comparative, no doubt, but, in the undoubted 
predominance of the inferior feelings in life, pri- 
vate and public, still barbarism. Our foreign 


4 


founded in selfishness, | 


seen it to be an unavoidable ¢ consequence of an 
enlighted discrimination, and felt it to be an im- 
|| perative duty, to sacrifice at the altar of morals 
‘what has been too long; to the heavy cost of 
mankind, blindly worshippéd, the false splendor 

of the Greeks and Romans,—a worship too un- 
|| equivocally indicative of a sympathy in our- 
| selves with the lower feelings, froin which that 

vicious splendor arose ;—and, tracing through 
all their rainifications and-tortuosities to their 
ultimate retribution, acts fundamentally immor- 
al or.criminal, had sternly refused to them the 
anol slightest shelter from universal execration in the 
most dazzling feats of hergism, the most muni- 
ficent’ dispensation of plunder, or the finest taste 
or most gorgeolis magnificence. 








cy in them than those of the Romans. We 
were forced to conquer all India, to preserve a 
part which we had taken on Roman principles, 





+ and su poets a Jud of the 
BAe bsequently ge 





because it was a tempting possession; we do not, 


relations have greatly more of justice and mer-|| 


The very reverse of all this isto be found 
in most historians, down to a very recent period. 
It is not in the ancient chroniclers of the deeds 
of their own country, Homer, Thucydides, He- 
rodotus, Xenophon, or Quiritus Curtius, Sallust, 
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Livy, and Tacitus, that we should expect to find 
anice discrimination of lower and higher mo- 
tives, and justice, inthe proper sense of the 
word, done upon the conquests of rapine and 
cruelty, perpetrated by their countrymen. But 
the pedagoguism under which we place our} 
youth, itself miserably blinded, puts these au- 
thors into the hands of boys ufterly unprepared 
to appreciate'them duly; tells you that ancient 
history should be imbibed at the fountain head, 
and cannot be imbibed too early; and, without 
one warning word, holds up to imitation-the spu- 
rious virtue. of antiquity, called. patriotism, 
blows the too early kindled flame. of military 
ardor—first practiced in the play-ground in the 
mock contests of Achilles and Hector—expati- 
ates upon conquests, renown and glory, and min- 
isters to that passion for war which hea so long 
cursed. mankind. | 
Ancient history requires, to begin with, great 
and judicious abridgment. This will necessari- 
ly follow a just discrimination of ite details. It 
will not be the less.advantageous, that much of 
the earlier part of it is fabulous, and throughout 
it is exaggerated und mixed with falsehood. To 
a mind, prepared as we have suggested, details of 
barbarism and blood willbe intalerably tedious 
and monotonous. False glare will be at an end,} 
volumes filled with re-enactments of the same 
animal manifestations will no longer-be endured, 
After exhausting Asiatic and Egyptian selfish- 
ness, sensualities, crueltiesy dnd brutalities, a 
repetition of the very same abominations mutato 
nomine, in. Grecian annals, and yet again, when 
disgusted to saturation with.these, in Reiman, 
would be a most irksome task, and a miserable 
waste of time. Ina judicious abridgment no- 
thing really valuable, even as matter. of warn- 
ing; should be omitted; nothing which marks 
the development of the faculties, and the pro- 
gress of human improvement, with of course 
the motives of action and the events in their 
connexion and sequence, as effects from causes ; 
while all the-yarieties of injustice, individual’ 
and national, should receive their right names, 
and fraud, treachery aggression, robbery and 
murder, whith we abhor when: perpetrated in 
private life, be given over ta tenfold reprobation 
when committed oy a large scale, when millions 
are murdered by an Alexander or a Cesar; king- 
doms plundered and nations enslaved. In this 
precautionary way ancient history may be ren- 
dered useful. The race “would retrograde in- 
atead of advancing. if there were not mueh to, 
avoid in the actings and doings of men who li- 
‘ved when the world was greatly younger and 
less expérienced than it ishow. ‘ The wisdom 
of our ancestors”—an ‘entity of doubtful exis- 
tence at any time—becomes a perfeot solecism 
when it draws back to the eras of pasitive bar- 
barism. In the progress of civilization, details 
will necessarily amplify themselves. |The dark 
ages—with the exception’of these singular man- 
ifestations of excited animal propensities and. 
morbid veneration, the Crusadés, which have 
done much good as warning beacons—scarcely 
posesé any interest founded in utility ; but from 
the revival of fearning‘and science, the working 
of the faculties is‘fill of lessons, and from ‘the 


————— 


———— 








land is replete with instruction. But even of 
it an enlightened morality would reform the in- 
culcation, and allot more digcriminately than is 
often done, their proper places, according to a 
sound: philosophy, to the-characters, and to all 
the important acts, customs, and institutions, 
of our predecessors. Thus @puld the character 
of history be greatly exalted, and. its utility in- 
creased: When it had less of war, it .would 
have more of the concerns of society’s natural 
state, pedce ; and would become léss a mere 
ehrenicle of kings and governments, apd more 
an extended picture of the progress of the hu- 
mam race,—a valuable record of experience, 
hdlding the relation to the philosophy of man 
of a gradual induction of facts, capable of being 
systematized into practical principles of benchi- 
cial application to every department of human 
affairs. , : 


i 


’ From the Bouquet. 
~' "| EARLY DEATH. 
Mourn not that Youth and Beauty fall 
Like flowers in spring-time, to the grave: 
Mourn not that Death's cold, sombre pall, 
Is flung around the fair and brave. 
Why should the spirit’s soaring wing 
Be pinioned by a bond of clay? 
"Why should the soul so fondly cling” 
To Earth till all its joys decay? 


‘Tis sad to feel the approach of Death, 
While yet Youth’s ardent hopes are’ bight; 
’Tis sad-to watch the parting breath, 
Ere Time hath dimmed the eye of light; 
But O! ’tis sadder far to mark 
The pain no pleasure can assuage, 
. The glimmering of Life’s fading spark— 
The chill—the weariness of age! 


Life is a wildering dream of joy, 
. While the heart bounds with youthful health, 
But Earth’s.cold cares will soon destroy 
The fulness of the spirit’s wealth, 
And the glad scenes which now delight. 
May prove no antidote for surrow, 
When age shall come—a gloomy night 
Ow which may rise ao joyful morrow. 


" Then wherefore do we mourn that Death 
Should break the spell of Youth's bright dreams? 
Which vanish at the faintest breath 
Of Sorrow,-while the spirit seems 
To feed upon its hopes of bliss ;— 
* Better, that thus the charm shonld break, , 
Ere from its dream of happiness 
The pe a8 soul awake! 


_ 


ALP. 


oe a 
Went floating past upon the heavy air;, 

All earth's inhabitants with tears and groans, 

~Seemed waiting some unseen impending stroke, 
-A'sound was heard that swelléd into a crash, . 

And earth then shook as totteriig on a poise! 
A sudden glare burst forth from lurid flames [forms 
That upwards wreathed through heayen—then issued 
From thence, like fierids infernal lodsed from Hell! 
One universal, stunning shout went up— 

Fly! fly! and man distracted fed, pursued 

By demons hideous, who’ grasped and hurled 

- Thetr victims back info the wreathing flantes. 

The air was darkened with the human lorms, . 
And phrenzied shrieks were echoed thro* the heavess. 
O scene of woe! but far more shuddering: 

Were scenes where man with frantic aaguish fled. 
Allties were severed then. Of feeling void, 
Each héart was steeled to sympathy and love. 
All, all rushed on; no aidingarm was stretched 
Toward sinking fr iends, ond numbers vast sunk dawn 
When fear and stern despair unstrnng their power. 
The sinking wife unto her husband clung, 

Who turning, dashed her to the eattt and fled. 

The child, imploring aid, his father grasped, 
Who shook him free, and rushed- with wildered sense 
Ona with the moving,tide. Affection’s pulse 
In every huwan breast had cease! to throb, 

And love flowed back to its-fountain Heaven! 


‘I woke—Disease was lodsening its grasp, 

And health resuming her invaded power: 

And yet was I alone —alone with God! 

In all the privacy of gratitude, 

My seul breathed fotth, ‘there's nothing true bot 
Heaven!’ ERNEST. 





For the Cincinnali Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
Mr. Eprror, 

* I. perceive by. the bills of the 
Theatre, that a new play entitled ‘ Lamorah, 
or the Western Wild,’ written by Mrs. Hentz, 
is‘anniounced as to-be produéed ina few days. 
The scene of this play is laid on the banks of 
our own Ohio, in days long past; and on this ac- 
count, if om no other, bears a strong claim upon 
the theatre-going people of Cincinnati. In ad- 
dition to this, it is the performance of one of 


jour ladies. Upor these consideratiqns, I sincére- 


ly hope it witl meet with due encouragement 
from the people of our city. 
A Back woopsman. 
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For the Cincinnati Mirrorand Ladics’ Parterre. 
A CHOLBRA DREAM. 


“ The slightest indisposition was the signal for desert- 
ing them by theirnearest relations.” 


The demon came, and closed me in his grasp, 

Drank up the crimson fobntains of my heart; 

And racked my frame with horrid agony. 

Frantic with fear, relations, friends, all fled ; 

A father’s voice cried fly’. without one glance 

Of love, the brother, sister, mother fled; ~ 

No liquid eye, with love and pity turned - 

. To soothe my tortured soul. I was alqne. , or 
Abandoned, struggling with the demen Death: 

A figure strange, with cold and callous heart, 

Then came to deal the nauseated draught. 

One moment's sleep my tortured frame now soothed, 
Though dreams of horror agonized my brain! 


The warld was all commotion. Fear and dread | 
Were stamped on-every brow. Nosmiles wére there,+ 
The earth was wrapped in gloom, and dimly shone 








EDITORIAL. DISTRESS. . . 
: The campaigns against Black Hawk and Madame 
Trollope are over,-and both have ceased to be objects 
of editorial,concern. And there are no new Lions.—_ 
The steam engine—march of mind—spirit of the age, 
abote all. “the West"—*" the Far West”—* the Great 
West;” those standard topics of newspaper paragraph, 
have had their praises exhausted, and *‘deligl:-t no more.” 
To write—wittily—sublimely—profoundly,+might be 
doné, if we only had a subject, an oceasion; byt who 











Reformation downwards, the history’ of Eng- 


The blood-red sun; and strange and fearful sounds 


would volunteer a display for the mere palpable put- 
pose of display? To be palpable is to’be vulgar. A 
correspondent may write upona standard topic, but ed- 
itors are confined to the region of novelty: they are the 
self constituted witnesses of Time, and commentators 
upon his deeds. ‘That venérable personage is generally 


not without humor. in his pranks, and is withal a great 
lover of variety, but for the last fortnight he has grown: 
dull, or what is the same thing, has turned politician,and 








is occupied in reforming France, England, and General 
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’ of those who stood near them, of which practice I could 
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Jackon. If, therefore, we are not very entertaining, we 
certainly are not singular— and thatis consolatory. 


CONVERSATION. 

As eonversation -has become one of the popular 
amusements of our country, (Madame Trollope’s testi- 
mony. to. the contrary notwithstanding) ‘we presume 
that any information tending, to -make this novel recrea- 
tion better understood, will be acceptable to our readers. 


We suljjoin an-éxtract from the narrative of a celebrated |] 4S the the wind blowing where it lists, coming aad de- 


traveller, in which he describes the colloquial customs 


of needing @ flapper, we conclude. 
Oe 


If at such a crisis, a flapper general could,interpose, for 
a‘moments silence, to let the company take breath and 
thought, he would confer a favor upon those at least who 
listep. But in the fear that our readers will suspect us 


POETRY. 


“ Poetry-above all, we should have known long ago, 
never can be what we call explained; often it seems .to 





partipg with little orno regafd to any the most cunning) 
theory. that has yet been devised of it. ~Least of all does | 





of a nation that he visited. A 


«J observed, here and there, many in the habit of ser- 
vants, with a blown bladder fastened like a flail to the 
end ofastick, which they carried jn aheir hands. In 
each bladder was a small quantity.of dried peas, or little: 
pebbles, as I was afterwards informed. With these 
bladders, they now and then flapped the mouths and ears 


not then conceive the meaning.” It seems the minds of 
those people are so taken up with intense speculation, 
that they could neither speak nor attend to the discour- 
ses of others, without being-roused by some external ac- 
tion upon the organs of speegh and hearing; for which 
reason. those persons who are able to afford it, always 
keep a flapper, (the original is climenole) in thew family 
as one of their domestics; for ever walk abroad, or 
make visits-without him. And the business of this offi 
cer is when two, three, or more persons are in company, 
‘gently to strike with his bladder the mouth of him who 
istospeak, and the right ear of him or theui to whom 
the speaker addresses himself.” - -% 

The author accounts for the singular taciturnity and 
mental abstraction of this people, by informing us that 
they were devoted tothe study of music and mathemat- 
cs, Whether this hint led to the introduction of those 
sciences’into our female academies, we caniot say, but 
we can aver with confidence, that in this country those 
sciences do not produce the same.effects as in Leputa, 
the nation above alluded to. Here we may still fetici- 
tate the fair upon their ability to sustain a conversation 
without the aid of a climenole. 

Yet uch officers would not’ be altogether superfluous 
amongst us, though it mjght be requsite to modify their 
duties. The practice of flapping the ear we would pre- 
serve unchanged; for superior as we nray be to the La- 
putans in spontaneity of speech, it is to be lamented that 
we are hut little before them in out habits of attention. 
On the other hand, in.order to make mouth-flapping ap- 
plicable to the present state of conversation, it_would 
Be necessary to change its meaning+—to use it rather for 
the purpose of imposing silence than of provoking lo- 
quacity. To coxcombs, of whom a few are yet to be 
found in good society, the use of judicious flajipers 
would be-incalculably beneficial. When, for instance, 
one of them shoutd. strive to be smart, toshow learn- 
ing—to be Sentimental; when he should. attempt to be 
whimsical, or, still worse, aspire to be natural—ah op- 
poftune flap, . : , 

It wad frae mony a blunder free: him. 

In these suggestions we confess we have had tlre well- 
being of the.fair most at heart. Our object ~is to save 
them from annoyance. And indeed, unless the spirit of 
these observations be hore attended to, we shall advise 
our countrywomen to employ what may be called defen- 
sive flappers—flappers whose duty it shall be to close 
the fair one’s ear whenever any thing. stupid, imperti- 
nent, or tender may be.said,by those who thus besel them 
and impose on their. good nature. Indeed we trust 
that none are so weakly merciful as to need a flapper 
when such insipidities whine of love. "> 

To these suggestions we would add one more of gen- 
eral application. The progress already made in the art 
of talking has given to the tongue: a facility of moye- 
ment, which sometimes degenerates into distempered 
velocity. Instances occasionally happen in large compa- 
nies, when it isygbvious that even the “glance .of the 


mind” is surpassed. in fleetness by the “ swift winged”|| approach with a frequent. gleaming of pale dnd gentle 


!Cooy.er and Brownes. Why did poetry appear so bright- 


-||country than otherwise. 





it seem to. depend’on court patronuge, the form of gov-| 
ernment, .or any modification of politics or e¢onomics, | 
| catholic as these influences have now become in our! 
|philosophy: it lives in a saow-clad, sulphprebus Iceland, | 
jahd not in a sunny, wine-growing Francé; flouristtes 
under an arbitrary Elizabeth, and dies out under a con- 
'stitutional George; Philip. Il. has his. Cervantes, and 
‘in prison; Washington and Jackson have only their 


ly “after the battles of Thefmopyle and Sajamis, anc | 
| quite turn awgy her face and wings from those of Lex- 
ington and Bumker’s Hill? We answer, the Greeks 
were a poetical people, the Americans, are not; that is 
tosay, jt appeared becauge it did appear!"—Foreign 
Quarterly, Oct. 1831. 1 ao 

_"The above is we think from the pen of the same man 
who wrote the article called “‘ Characteristics” im the 
‘December number of the Edinburgh Review—samme year. 
He's likewise we suspect author of an article on Goethe 
in the London New Monthly for June last, and of many 
antecedent articles,all equally unique.“ And a decided od- 
dity ig he! Mystical, witty, whimsical, extravagant, and 
eccentric? withal, he is profound and sometimes sublime. 
He ia therefore immensely more respectable than the 
great gang of British snarlers,qtherwise he would deserve 
no notice. Besides he speaks truth. America has pro- 


are not so deeply hidden as our dogmatical eritic avers. 
They are also upon the whole more honorable to our 





In the first place the multitude of offices belonging to 
the state and general governnient, and the universal eli- 
giBility té them, combine to-give to Politics “a monopbdly 
of the country’s intellect. -Accordingly our statesmen 
and orators are inferior to none elsewhere. In the next 
place, it must be considered ‘that the spirit of individual 
independence forbids the ‘needy sons of genius from ac- 
cepting the alms of patronage. If, therefore, they do 
not become politicians, they resort to law, or physic— 


Mter with much greater facility here than abroad. Final- 
\ly, if a man love literature tco-well fo be a politician, 
lawyer or physician, he becomes .€ditor. Newspapers 
swarm in every city, and straggle into every village.— 
And whosoever can pen a stanza or a paragraph may 
aspire to the highest station of the periodical press. Has 
not this ‘been the fate of our poets. -Percival, Brooks, 
Willis; Prentiss, Whittier, and several others we could 
mention—all editors. Now it is in vain to’ expect a 
poem from an editor. To sueceed in one would require! 
time; solitude, accumulation and concentration of 
thought; circumstences which are forbidden: by his vo- 
cation... What has Moore and Campbell done since they 
hecame periodical writers? Published a little fugitive 
poetry; so have American poets; and we think their 
effusions will bear a favorable comparison. An editor 
may think much, atid must read a great deal, even of 
trash—things of the hour—in order to honor the inces- 
sant draughts made upon him for copy; his mind may, 
must be active, but ona petty scale. The influx of ideas 


wide incessant. “ When the s cloud rolls and swells 
in. its coming, but remains shrouded in silence and dark- 
ness until it hides the zenith, we may expect the fierce, 
wide, bright flash, and the loud, deep peal; but if it 





messengers of sound; and volubility rattles away like aj| light, it promises. nothing great. So the electric fire of 


steam-engine when ungeared fromthe water wheels. genius must be collected with time, must be excited by 


duced no great poet:. But the causes thereof we think |} 


professions which, from well known causes, they can en-||" 


may be constant, but the effluence of the streain is like-|| 


— | 


intense and lonely meditation, and .confined with stern 
self-restraint, until it bursts and blazes forth with glory 
and with power. . ok ie eh 

The character of our Indian warfare, and our early 
traditions, is highly poetic, and accordingly /Cooper and 
Irving: are not less poetical even than Scott, though in 
some other respects they are surpassed by him. 

But the inagnitude of natural objects in ‘our country, 
her mountains, rivers, prairies, cataracts, the beautiful 
serenity of our skies, the-gorgeous and varied splendor 
of our forests, are destined yet, we prophecy, 6 inspire 
the sublimest strains of song. So should itbe: ~ 

‘« Fot here great Nature, more majestic, showed, 

- Thé last ascenving footsteps of her God.”- _ 
, TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received several very elaboraté Enigmas, but 
must decline inserting then. Riddles belong to.a species 
of spurious and antiquated wit, and unless they possess 
some intrinsic or peculiar excellence, are not worth the 
cost of printing, much less of reading. . 

“ Paley, Jr's.” theory of the “ Fascinating power of 
reptiles,” ishardly plausible enough. We are afraid to 
publisirit, lestour readers should suspect us of being 
quizzed. , z : 
i-7Communications should, if possible, be sent at least 
a week before publication. : 

DIED—suddenly, on yesterday morning, August 31st, 
Mr. Joseph G. Waterbury. His funeral will take place 
this morning, from the residence of his father, corner 
of Vine and Thirteenth Streets : 





“LES SCEURS DE LA CHARITE.” 


[A number of the Sisters of Charity, attached to the 
Nunnery at Emmittsburg, Md., recently passed thro’ 
Baltimore on their way to Philadelphia, whither they 
were going for the purpose of attending upon the sick 
during the prevalence of the Cholera in that city.}_ 
t To A SISTER OF CHARITY. 
God speed thee on thy errand! “ 
Thy mission is divine! 
Would that this workd of bitterness 
’ Had more such hearts as thine! . 
Go—and Religion’s precepts sF . 
With Charity’s entwine, : 
Heal the faint heart that’s breaking, 
Bind the wounded'spirit up, * 
“Ard pour a balmy cordial 
’ In life’s doubly-bitter cup: 
Revive the soul despairing, 
With the waters glad of Hope! | 


Make thy bosom fair a pillow 

» For the agonized head, 

And dissipate fhe gloominess 
Of unavailing dread: 

So shalt thou Llessed spirit prove, 
Round Want's deserted bed! 


God speed thy heavenly mission, 
- In this bitter hourof need! .« - 
Plough well the hardened fallow, 

And the noxious garden weed~ . 
And forget not, in thy ministry, 
. To sow the “ wholesome seed !"’ 


Old age, and lisping childhood, 
‘And middle age, and youth, 

Will bear-upon their grateful hearts 
The memory of thy truth; 

And often bless the hand that made 
Their bed of anguish smooth. 


And Heaven will smile upon thee, 
And speed thy work divine, 

And nerve thee for thy purpose, 
And bless thy heart benign. 

O, ‘that this world of bitterness 

















Had more such hearts as thine! 


W.D.G. 
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Tue Swiss Marapy.—Nothing will perhaps, 
demonstrate more fully the effects of moral causes. 
in producing disease, than the structuralalterations 


discovered in the bodies.of those who have died |\¢, 


whilst laboring under nostalgia, or the Swiss mala- 
dy.: This disease is considered .peculiar t@ the 
Swiss, and is, occasioned by adesire of revisiting 
their own country; and of witnessing again the 
scenes of their youth. This desire begins with 


fair Circassians-shrieking with their streaming 
hair and dripping finery, the Nubian eunuchs 
rushing to their aid, plunging into the water 
rom the balustrade or dashing down. the marble} 
steps,—all this forms an agreeable relaxation af- 
ter the labors of the Divan. ~ 


alized in the Court of Egypt. The guard of 


melancholy sadness, lové of solitude, silence, bod-}| ¥ubian eunuchs with their black glossy counte- 


ily weakness, &c.—and is only cured by returning: 
to their native country. Avénbrugger says, that 
in dissecting the bodies of those who had died in 
consequence of this disease, orgariic lesions of the 
heart génerally are detected. A particular musi- 
cal composition, supposed to be expressive of the 
happiness of the people, is in great vogue in Swit- 
zerland. If-this tuner piéce of music is played 
_among the Swiss in any foreign. country, it tends 
strongly to recall their affections for their native 
soil, and their desire of returning, and to induee 
the desire called nostalgia, consequent on their 
disappointment: The effects of this musical com- 
position are so powerful, that it is forbidden to be 
repeated inthe French camp on pain of deathy it 
having at one period had the effect of producing 
a mutiny among the Swiss’ soldiers.at that time in 


* the employ of the French King.—Medical and Sur- 


gical Journal. 





A Patient Lap.— Ben,” said a-father, the 
other day, “I’m busy now; but, as soon as I can 
get time,-I mean to give you a flogging.’ ‘+ Wont 
hurry yourself, pa,” replied the patient lad, “1 can 
wajt.”” ; - 

’ " Ons atte ae x 
THE COURT OF EGYPT—A SKETCH. 

Two of thrée miles from Cairo, approached by 
an‘ avenue of sycamores, is Shubra, a favorite 
residence of the Pasha of Egypt. The palace 
on the banks of the Nile, is not remarkable for 

-its size or Splendor, but the gardens ate exten- 

sive and beautiful, and ‘adorned by a Kiosk, 
Which is one of the most elegant and fanciful 
creations I can remember. -. 

Emerging from fragrant bowers of orange 
trees, you enddenly perceiye before you, tall and 
glittering gates rising from a noble range of 
marble steps. ‘These you ascend, and enterimg, 
find yourself in a large. quadrangular colonnade 
of white marble. It surroinds a smai lake, 
studded by three or four gaudy barques fastened 
to the land by silkencords. The colonnade ter- 
minates towards the water by # very noble mar- 
ble balustrade, the top of which is covered with 
groups of various kinds of fish in high relief. 
At each angle of the colonnade, the balus- 
trade gives’ way to a flight of steps which are 
guarded by crocodiles of an immense size, ad- 
mirably sculptured, and all in white marble. On 
the farther side, the colonnade opens into a great 
number of very brilliant banqueting-rooms, 
which you enter by withdrawing curtains of 
scarlet cloth, a color vividly contrasting with 
the whfte marble of which the whole Kiosk is 
formed. It isa favorite diversion of the Pasha 
himself, to row some favorite Circassians in one 
of the barques,and to overset his precious freight 
in the midst. of the lake. As his Highness 
piques himself upon wearing a caftan of calico, 
and a juba or. exterior robe of course cloth, a 
ducking has not for him the same terrors it 
would offer to a less eccentric Osmanlee. The 


nances, clothed in ‘scarlet “and gold, waving 
their glittering Damascus sabres, and gently 
bounding on their snow-white steeds, is, per- 
haps, the most picturesque corps in the world. 
The numerous Harem, the crowds of civil fune- 
tionaries and military and naval officers in their 
embroidered-Nizam uniforms, the vast number 
of pages and pipe-bearers and other inferior but 
richly.attired attendants, the splendid military 
music, for which Mehemet Ali n absolute 
passion, the beautiful Arabian horses and high- 
bred dromedaries, altogether form a blending of 
splendor and luxury which easily reca]] the gal- 

den days.of Bagdad and its romantic Caliph. 
Yet:this Court is never seen to greater advan- 
tage than in the delicious summer, palace, in the 
gardensof Shubra. During the festival of the 
Bairam, the Pasha generally holds his statein 
this enchanted spot, nor is it easy to forget that 
strange and brilliant scene. The banqueting- 
lrooms were open and illuminated; the colonnade 
full of guests and gorgeous groups, some stand- 
ing and conversing, some seated on small Per- 
sian carpets smoking pipes beyond all price, and 
some young grandees lounging in their crimson 
shawls and scarlet vests over the white ‘balus- 
trade, and flinging their golden shadow. over the 
moonlit. water: from every quarter bursts of 
melody, and ‘each moment the river bre@me 
brought gusts of perfume on its odorous wings. 
M. 


. . THE BLUSH OF MODESTY.- : 
‘“‘Paint us dear Zeuxis,” said some of the 
chief inhabitants of Cortona; ‘ paint us a por- 
trait of the Grecian Heien, and in her the beau- 
Neal of female lovetiness:” ‘I consent,” re- 
plied the artist, ‘* on condition you send to me, 
as models, six of the most beautiful maidens of 
your city, inorder that I may select from each 
some particular charm.” - On the morrow they 
came,,so beautiful in youth and gracefulness, 
that now, forthe first time, the painter mistrus- 
ted the power of bisart. _* Ye are indeed fair, 
my charming maids,” he said, ‘ but it is indis- 
pensible that you shoujd sit to me unveiled.” 
“‘Unveiled!’’ they all exclaimed in surprise: ‘un- 
veiled! neyer! never!” was echoed frommouth 
tomouth. By dint, however, of entreaties, but 
more by flattery, the courteous artist succeedéd 
in allaying the scruples of five of them, but the 
constancy of fhé sixth remained unshaken — 
$s Though it’ were to be Venus, herself,” she 
cried, indignantly, ‘‘ I would‘not consent.” All 
expostulation was vain—she fled, blushing, Zeu- 
xis took his pencil colors—studied his mod- 
els, and after. a- few weeks of incessant labor, 
produced his “« Helen,” the glory of his art, and 
the admiration of the world. The day of pubs 
lic exhibition arrived; the applause was unani- 
mous—the candid and unprejudiced were en- 


| 








All the splendor of the Arabian Nights is re-|| 





raptured—the jealous and the envious reclaimed 
or overawed. But alone dissatisfied amidst the 
universal triumph, the artist exhibited on his 
wrinkled brow the marks of discontent. ‘ Eyer 
prone as thou art,” said his friend Aretus, “to 
discover faults in ‘thy own performances where 
none exist, what can now be the subject of ‘thy 
regret?” “ The drawing,” answered Zeuxis,” 
is perfect, the- subject faultless, and I might in. 
deed write beneath it, ‘ henceforward it will be 
easier to criticise this picture than to imitate it;’ 
‘* but there is still one thing wanting to its per- 
fection.” ‘*And what can tliat be!” ‘The 
blush of the sixth maiden.” 

Ata target firing lately in England, one ball 
out-of sixty hit the-mark. The captain of the 
corps finding his men shooting rather wide, es- 
consed himself behind-the target, as being less 
liable to be hit there than any where else.~ 


Original Anecdote.—One of our neighbors, 
éspying a number of mischievous Jittle rogues 
in the act of carrying off a quantity of fruit from 
his erchard, without ‘‘ leave or license,” bawled 
out very lustily, ‘‘ what are’ you about here, you 
rascals?” ‘About going,” said one, as he seized 
his hat,.and scampered off at-double quick time! 
—Record of Genius. : 


Envy, says Lord Kaims, is a passion,’ whieh, 
being altogether unjustifiable, cannot be excus- 
ed but by disguising it under some plausible 
name. At the same time, no passion is more 
eager'than envy, to give its object a disagreea- 
ble appearance ; it magnifies every bad quality, 
and fixes on the most humbling circumstances. 


Base envy withers at anotber’s joy 
And hates that excellehce it cannot reach. 
Thompson. 


, . _ - EDUCATION. 
Mr. Loreilhe (of France) who has resided in this city 


‘}}for nearly a year, as a teacher of Piano-Forte, and of 


the French and Spanish Languages, will open a new 
class of French for Gentlemen and Young Lacies sepa- 
rately, on dhe 3c of September next. He will also give 
lessons in schools and academies. His residence ‘is 00 
fourth street, between Main and Syeamore. Two first 
noe oy for sale, which may be examined by calling 
at Mr, L's: w+ ‘ 


-THE CINCINNATI MIRROR 

Is published every other Saturday, by Wood and Strat 
ton, at Wood’s Book and Music Stere, No. 197, Main 
street, ge opposite Dennison’s Hotel. The subserip- 
tion price of this paper is—One Dollar and Twenty-five 
Cents per year, if payment be made in advance, or with- 
in two months from the time of subscribing—One Dol- 
lar and Fifty Cents within six months—or, One Dollar 
and Seventy-five Cents within the year. An addition 
of 12 1-2 cents will be madé to city subscribers who re- 
ceive their a gor by the carrier. .When payment is 
not made until ‘after the expiration of the yéar subsori- 
bed for, and the publishers are compelled to.enforce col- 
lections, Two Dollars willinvariably be demanded. 

‘But as@dvance payment is equally to the interest of 
subscriber and publisher, it is in all cases solicited — 
Any subscriber at a distance, where there may be no 
agent, who, within the time prescribed for advance pay- 
ment, forwards One Dollar to the publishers, (postagé 
paid,) will be credited with that amount, [theremainder 
td stand against him,] and marked as having paid in ad- 
vance. ' 

iA failure to notify the Publishers of a wish to dis- 
continue at the expiration of the tinve subscribed for, 
will be considered a new engagement. No paper will 
be ‘discontinued unfilarrears be paid, only at the op- 
tion of the publishers. : 
— —. — — ———— 

WOOD AND STRATTON, PRINTERS: 

Office, S. W: corner of Walnut and Fifth-sts. 
































